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institutionalization. They represent a borderline type of behavior and men-
tality between the normal and the psychotic. A psychosis is a more severe
mental and behavioral disorder, involving such divergence from normal
conduct as to require medical and even special institutional attention, and
often marked by disorders of mind and conduct so far-reaching as to in-
volve the entire make-up of the personality. The psychotic frequently
loses his orientation to the world around him. His acts become dangerous
to others or are so divergent as to demand severe control by his fellows.
He frequently has no objective insight into his conduct. In short, he be-
comes 50 unlike those around him that he loses practically all the socially
accepted forms of interaction. The word insane is applied properly to
those psychotics who are considered by legal definition to need institu-
tional care. There are many psychotics, of course, who never get into the
hands of the courts and who are not sent to public or private institutions
for treatment. The term "insane" should not be used except in the legal
sense. It is not .a synonym of "psychotic." Strictly speaking, it is not a
medical or psychological concept at all. It is to be understood only with
reference to our legal machinery. Moreover, the distinction between the
neurotic and the so-called normal person is largely one of degree. Most
normal people possess some characteristics which might be termed neu-
rotic. The matter is essentially one of the extent and constellation of cer-
tain traits and attitudes in the total personality. We may, in fact, conceive
of a scale of adaptation or social-personal efficiency ranging from the normal
and accepted through the neurotic to the more extreme thought and be-
havior which we call psychotic.
The terminology of psychiatry and of abnormal psychology is not en-
tirely consistent. The categories into which various forms of mental dis-
order are placed are not as clear-cut as we might wish. But, since certain
descriptive terms and classes of mental disorganization are in common
use, we shall present a series of generalized descriptions of the major
forms of neuroses and psychoses.2
THE PSYCHONEUROSES OR NEUROSES
The psychoneuroses, or neuroses, together make up a wide range of
cases which have been usually grouped into (i) neurasthenia, (2) psy-
chasthenia, (3) hysteriaj and (4) the emotionally unstable. Individuals
who fall within these classes may be called by the general term neurotic,
that is, persons who so suffer from the effects of maladaptation as to be
2 The review here is drawn from the usual sources in psychiatry and abnormal psychology.
For more extended accounts the reader may consult among others the following: Bleuler
(1924); White (1925); McDougall (1926); J. J. B. Morgan (1928); E. S. Conklin (19352);
H. L. Hollingworth (1930); and Menninger (1938).